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the utterance of a delightful and kindly 
man whose life had fallen in pleasant 
places. 

Had one to pick out some single thing as 
being most characteristic of the man, 
doubtless, though after hesitation, one 
would say his friendliness, his quick 
going out to and sympathy with what 
many people unfortunately regard as the 
minor things of life. It is very easy to 
sympathize with the great emotions and 
to allow oneself to be swept away in tor- 
rents of excitement, for, after all, in matters 
of art, such things most often involve 
little more than a rather careless letting go 
of oneself, but always, steadily, to be re- 
sponsive to the pleasures, the delight and, 
especially the sentiment of habitual things 
is much rarer and much more difficult. 
While for men of its day this may not 
seem so stirring in accomplishment, as a 
matter of fact it is something peculiarly 
gracious and comforting and most sin- 
cerely to be valued, for there is little doubt 
that in the years which see hot emotion 
and buskin tragedy fade and grow stale, 
the fainter, clearer perfume of flowers 
gentle as these stays always fresh, growing 
in sweetness as men's memories grow 
longer. 

W. M. I., Jr. 

TWO SIENESE PAINTINGS 

1 WO paintings of the school of Siena 
have been lately added to the collection. 
The older of these 1 dates from the early 
years of the fourteenth century, the time 
when Italian painting was emerging from 
the Byzantine formula. It shows the 
Madonna and Child in half length and, be- 
low, the Annunciation and the Nativity, 
and is by a follower of Duccio. In the 
figures of the Madonna and Child the artist 
shows himself a faithful imitator of that 
master, reproducing closely his peculiar 
types and his attitudes. The pose of the 

1 Madonna and Child — below, the Annuncia- 
tion and the Nativity, by a follower of Duccio. 
Tempera on wood. H. 12 in.; W. 8i in. Gold 
background. From the collection of the Earl 
of Northesk and the Ottley Collection, 1847. 
Marquand Fund, 1920. 



withdrawn and brooding Madonna is 
founded on the figure of the Madonna in 
Majesty which Duccio finished about 1 3 1 1 
for the high altar of the cathedral; the 
Child, more human and intimate than 
the Infant-God of that picture, holds a 
flower in one hand and with the other 
plays with the end of his mother's veil, 
a motive which occurs in several paintings 
by Duccio or of his school. The two small 
pictures below the principal group display 
other influences. The Annunciation re- 
minds one of the French Gothic style, a re- 
semblance due doubtless to the artist's 
familiarity with the works of the most 
Gothic of Italian artists, Giovanni Pisano, 
who indeed sculptured an Annunciation 
of similar composition on the pulpit of 
Orvieto. The Nativity is more Roman in 
character. It belongs iconographically to 
the group which proceeds from the mosaic 
by Cavallini in Santa Maria in Trastevere 
in Rome. In the Nativity in our picture 
the figure of the Madonna has been re- 
versed, so that her attention is directed 
toward Saint Joseph rather than toward 
the Child, thereby losing much of the 
spiritual significance of its original, but 
the items in our example are all founded on 
the Roman type — the crib at the entrance 
to the cavern, out of which look the ox and 
the ass; Mary reclining on a shawl spread 
on the ground; Saint Joseph sitting below 
her, sleeping or meditating; the angels at 
the brow of the hill, one of whom an- 
nounces the glad tidings to the shepherds 
who appear by their fold in the foreground, 
where also is their sheep-dog. 

The picture is remarkable for its exqui- 
site workmanship and for its unusually 
pure condition. The artist is at present 
unknown, but his types and treatment 
show characteristics which should be 
capable of identification. "He must be 
entered at once among the group of 
Duccio's anonymous followers," says F. 
Mason Perkins, "and among them he 
deserves a notable place." 

The other work 1 is about a century and 

'A Triumph, by Francesco di Giorgio. Tem- 
pera on wood. H. 15! in.; W. 17I in. From 
the collection of Alphonse Kann, Paris. Mar- 
quand Fund, 1920. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF THE 

ETCHED WORK OF JULIAN 

ALDEN WEIR 

I HE Museum takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that on February 13 an exhibi- 
tion of the etched work of Julian Alden 
Weir will be opened in two of the galleries 
of the Department of Prints. The exhi- 
bition is made possible by the kindness of 
the artist's family, who have lent the 
pieces necessary to fill out the Museum 
collection of his prints. With the excep- 
tion of three plates, the unique (?) impres- 
sions from which were not available, every 
etching by Mr. Weir that has been discov- 
ered in the course of a painstaking search 
undertaken by the Department with the 
much valued aid of Miss Dorothy Weir is 
represented by one or more impressions. 
The exhibition may thus for practical pur- 
poses be regarded as containing Mr. Weir's 
complete etched work. 

For many years it has been common 
knowledge that at one time in his career 
etching occupied a great part of Mr. Weir's 
attention, but how many plates he did or 
what the great majority of them looked 
like no one knew. Of most of them the 
very smallest number of impressions was 
pulled, the few exceptions in which larger 
numbers were printed being composed al- 
most entirely of portraits. These por- 
traits, especially those of his brothers, 
which seem to be the best known, have 
long whetted the appetite of the ardent 
collector for more, but even they are so 
rare that comparatively few people are 
privileged to own them. As a result of 
this, Mr. Weir during the last years of his 
life, while being practically unknown to the 
public as an etcher, enjoyed the delightful 
position of being regarded by the etchers 
of the community as the dean of their guild. 
Never was he too busy or too preoccupied 
to listen to them, to examine and sym- 
pathetically to criticize their work, or to 
give them aid in their problems, and many 
of them made large draughts upon his 
wisdom and his knowledge. 

The rarity of Mr. Weir's etchings, like 
that of the prints by Degas, can be traced 
back to the fact that Mr. Weir, for some 



reason best known to himself and about 
which speculation is more or less futile, 
seems not to have cared particularly about 
trying to keep his etched work before 
the public eye. Possibly he regarded 
much of it as too intimate for wide pub- 
lic distribution, because etching was for 
a long period one of his most familiar 
aids and means of expression. During 
that time a plate was never far from his 
hand, and he turned to it continually in 
every mood just as at an earlier period he 
had turned to the pages of his sketch 
book for the rapid notation of passing 
fancy and the registration of more pond- 
ered things. Most of his etchings were 
thus made by him "for myself alone, 
and there was no reason for ever printing 
more than the very few impressions that 
actually came into existence. Moreover, 
he was careless about them — at least 
from the selfish point of view of the collec- 
tor — and he never hoarded them or, as 
so many etchers have done, regarded each 
slightest of them as containing a potential- 
ity of financial profit. He made his no- 
tation on the plate, printed it, saw what 
he wanted to know, and in many cases 
promptly dismissed the whole matter 
from his mind so far as concerned any 
thought of ulterior use other than of a 
purely personal and artistic nature. A 
day might be spent etching landscapes 
with his dear friend Twachtman, they 
would be bitten in the evening, several 
proofs pulled, some changes made with 
scraper and dry point, several more im- 
pressions taken off, and in the morning 
when it came time to depart, the plate and 
most of the prints — sometimes all of them 
— would be left behind as things which had 
fulfilled their purpose. 

Now all this is quite different from say- 
ing that he was not serious in his etching, 
for it is doubtful whether any other Amer- 
ican etcher has ever been more serious 
about it. He constantly and in the most 
unsparing manner applied to his own work 
the same keen criticism that he applied 
to the work of others, for he was himself 
not only a great connoisseur of etchings 
but an ardent collector of the prints by 
other men which most appealed to him, 
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Some idea of this side of Mr. Weir's inter- 
ests may be gained from the fact that he 
was at one time possessed of one of the 
most carefully selected small groups of 
beautiful impressions from Whistler's plates 
that it has ever been the privilege of the 
writer to examine, and that among his 
other prints were such important things as 
a number of Diirers, including the magnifi- 
cent woodcut portrait of Varnbiiler, and 
one of the three or four known impressions 
of the first state of the Melancholia. 
Among the less known prints which he 
valued highly, and the test of a man really 
lies in his appreciation of things which 
have not met with broad popular acclaim, 
were such things as some of the more re- 
markable of Goya's aquatints, a group 
of trial proofs of the mezzotints by Lucas 
after Constable, several superb Manets, 
and a number of the charming and ill-for- 
gotten little plates by Hervier. 

One of the keenest judges of quality of 
his generation, Mr. Weir himself did most 
of the printing of his own plates, and his 
great skill and sensitiveness to this very 
important aspect of the etcher's craft are 
eloquently testified to by the group of his 
own etchings which the Museum was 
happy to acquire from him during the last 
years of his life. Nearly fifty in number, 
it would be difficult to find in one place an 
equal number of such beautiful impressions 
of the work of any modern etcher, each 
one inked, wiped, and printed with the 
most meticulous care and the greatest artis- 
tic conscientiousness to bring out the very 
best that the plate was capable of pro- 
ducing. Once one has run one's eye over 
them, it is obvious why the younger gen- 
eration of etchers held him in such high 
esteem, because on this technical side, 
which after all is the only place where it is 
possible to make any comparative rating 
of artists' skill, he was beyond compare 
the most skilful if not of American etchers 
at least of those who have etched in 
America: 

With his large head, burly body, and 
rolling walk one might have expected that 
his admiration for such artists as Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Goya, and Daumier would 
be reflected not only in his choice of sub- 



ject matter but in his representation of it — 
but nothing could in fact have been further 
removed from the mark. One of the gent- 
lest, almost may one say the shyest, of men, 
his work always suggested an aloofness 
from the turmoil of the world, its athletic 
excitements and major preoccupations, 
as though in such things he found neither 
interest nor profit. Strongly as he held 
his opinions, and often as he was puzzled, 
there was a sort of serenity and content- 
ment about the man, a delight in the 
convenances of pleasant intercourse and a 
great pleasure in the usualness of things, 
that forbade any too highly nervous re- 
action to the world. This studied modera- 
tion, showing itself in his preoccupation 
with surfaces and their qualities and in 
the complete absence from his work 
of what it has become fashionable to call 
"literary interest," seems almost to be a 
reflection of a theory of deportment, as 
though while he might be interested in the 
results of other men's bad manners and 
mental indigestions, for himself he pre- 
ferred to keep aloof from any topic which 
might entail too ardent a criticism of life. 
In doing this he undoubtedly was fully 
aware of the penalty that he was to pay, of 
the fact that his work would never have 
the same stirring appeal to the common- 
alty that a mixture of strong emotion 
brings with it, but he was satisfied and 
happy to do the thing that he so much 
preferred, for he was as completely honest 
as it is ever possible for an artist to be. 
He avoided the histrionic as though it 
had been poison, and no one ever saw 
him either in life or in his work make a 
gesture for the sake of an effect. And so 
in his little prints he is to be seen searching 
for the charm and the beauty that lurk in 
the commonplaces of a peaceful life: the 
beloved woman sewing quietly by the 
window or in the round of lamplight, 
the children's heads, the tumble-down 
boulder fence and the unhung gate that 
he saw on his way from the house to the 
New England hilltop, the group of fishing 
boats lying so languidly at anchor, the 
turn of the road around the little hill: 
all, from the most highly finished to the 
merest note, speak contentment, as though 
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